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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1908. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the October meeting was read and approved ; 
and the list of donors to the Library for the last five months 
was read by the Librarian. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the receipt of the portrait of 
Hon. James Sullivan, first President of the Society from 1791 
to 1806, a bequest of the late Richard Sullivan ; the gift to the 
Society, by Edward Higginson, of the portrait of Hon. Stephen 
Higginson; and the gift by himself of two medals, one of 
Independence Hall, 1876, and the other of the Pan-American 
Exposition in 1901. 

Col. T. W. Higginson then said : 

I have the honor to present a 'painting, by Gilbert Stuart 
Newton, copied from the original by Stuart, now in the posses- 
sion of George Higginson, of Lenox, of my grandfather, Hon. 
Stephen Higginson, whose son, Stephen Higginson, Jr., was 
a member of this Society for nearly ten years and gave 
many volumes to its library. I recall my grandfather but 
dimly as an old gentleman in small-clothes whom I saw once 
or twice, while a child, when driven by my parents to his 
house in Brookline. That which fixed him later in my mind 
and made him an historic character to me was a single fact. 
He was a member of the Continental Congress in its last years, 
and while all his official writings have the predominant gravity 
which marks the rest of the Federalists, yet I learned from 
the only real specimen of that fine old party with whom I re- 
member to have conversed, — James Richardson of Rhode 
Island, — of my grandfather's uttering the only jocose word 
that I ever heard attributed to any Federalist in defeat. When 
the last large gathering of this body of men was held at George 
Cabot's house in Brookline and a discussion arose as to how 
they should treat their conquerors, and when all others had 
advocated the sternest and most crushing contempt, the only 
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one who took the matter philosophically was Stephen Higgin- 
son. "After all, gentlemen," he said, "if a man has to live 
in the house with a cat, he cannot always address her as ' cat ' ! 
Sometimes he must call her ' Pussy.' " 

To have been one of the first American ship-masters called 
on to testify before Parliament as to American colonial matters ; 
to have been a member of the Continental Congress in its clos- 
ing days; to have been second in command during the first 
effective resistance to Shays's Rebellion ; the first to argue 
from that peril the need of a stronger government ; the first 
to suggest that the voices of nine out of the thirteen States 
could make the Confederacy into a Nation; the first to organize 
and equip the American navy under Jefferson's administra- 
tion ; — these suflBce to place Stephen Higginson where he be- 
longs, among the recognized leaders of his time, that being the 
period of the very formation of the American Republic. 

His memoir has accordingly been written by myself, under 
the title "Life and Times of Stephen Higginson," and will 
be found in our library. The fact that he sharply criticized 
John Hancock, in the once famous " Laco " letters, shows 
him to have been, like most of the leaders of that period, a 
frank critic of his compeers, if somewhat more spicy than the 
rest ; but the internal disputes among reformers are sometimes 
quite as interesting as the reforms themselves, and we need to 
know the limitations of our fathers by their judgments of one 
another. 

I have only to add that although this gift to the Society 
comes through me, it is actually the donation of my nephew, 
Edward Higginson, Esq., of Fall River, a member of the 
Harvard Class of 1874. 

Dr. Green read a statement descriptive of the portrait of 
James Sullivan, and relative to the bequest: 

I have received from Edward B. Townsend, executor of the 
estate of the late Richard Sullivan, the portrait of James Sulli- 
van, one of the founders and first president of the Historical 
Society. It was painted by Gilbert Stuart in the year 1807 ; 
and many years ago it was deposited temporarily with the 
Society by the owner Mr. Sullivan, a grandson. When the 
former building at No. 30 Tremont Street was dedicated in 
April, 1873, the portrait was placed in the small room on the 
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light at the head of the stairs, then called the Presidents' 
room, as the portraits of several of the former presidents were 
hung there. At a later period this room was used for the 
catalogue cards, and thus became known as the catalogue 
room. Here the painting remained until April 28, 1880, when 
at the request of the owner it was delivered to the Museum of 
Fine Arts to be exhibited there during the next month with 
a large collection of other paintings by Stuart. James Sulli- 
van afterward was chosen Governor of the Commonwealth, 
and died while in office on December 10, 1808. Richard 
Sullivan, who bequeathed the portrait, died in Boston, on 
September 30, 1908. More than once he has told me that 
the Historical Society would eventually become the owner, and 
now his last will and testament has made good this statement. 

Dr. Green communicated the memoir of Abbott Lawrence, 
which he had been appointed to prepare. 

Dr. Green also presented, on behalf of Mr. Sanborn, the 
following paper relating to his recent discovery of a collection 
of Weare papers : 

Next in importance to the Winthrop and Mather papers, 
and Bradford's long-lost History, the papers of the Weare 
family of New Hampshire, if they could be fully recovered, 
would connect two sundered parts of New England history 
together. They began to be scattered long ago. When Dr. 
Belknap tried to use them for his valuable book on New 
Hampshire, the last eminent member of the family. Colonel 
Meshech Weare of Hampton Falls, Governor and Chief Jus- 
tice of New Hampshire, informed Rev. Paine Wingate, a pre- 
decessor of President Langdon in the parish of Hampton Falls, 
that his grandfather's papers had some of them been lost be- 
fore they came into the Colonel's hands. Mr. Wingate wrote 
to Dr. Belknap, October 23, 1776 : 

Agreeable to your request have applyed to Col. Weare for papers of 
his ancestor, N. Weare, who has searched among his papers, and found 
several, which I have transmitted to you with this letter in a bundle 
containing thirty numbers. . . . He has sent you all he cou'd find, & 
numbered them, not in any exact order, but principly to keep them from 
being scattered, which he desires you will return to him at some con- 
venient opportunity.^ 

1 6 Collections, iv. 93. 
3 
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These thirty papers were doubtless returned to Colonel 
Weare, since some of them passed into the possession of his 
sou Nathaniel Weare of Deerfield, New Hampshire, where 
they remained until a few years ago. Several of the Revolu- 
tionary papers of Colonel Weare are now in the Library of our 
Society. Others remained in the custody of Nathaniel Weare 
of Deerfield, and were sold in 1869 along with the old house 
of this son of Colonel Weare, — the purchaser being Mr. Cram 
of Deerfield, whose son, Dr. John W. Cram of Coleraine, now 
holds them. After buying the house and all its contents. Dr. 
Cram's father found in the attic what he describes as " a half- 
bushel of old papers." 

Mrs. Cram wrote me, on November 6, that there are at 
least five hundred papers ; ^ that much of the writing is difficult 
to decipher, in some cases impossible. There is one paper of 
which she could not read enough to tell what it is. This 
paper is four long pages, closely written, in a hand not later 
than 1685, which makes about seven printed pages in the first 
volume (525-532) of the New Hampshire "Provincial Papers," 
— evidently the second sheet of the long letter of William 
Vaughan of Portsmouth (an apprentice-merchant in London 
with Sir Josiah Child, the great banker, whom Vaughan calls 
" my master "), and in New Hampshire an important person, 
son-in-law of the rich merchant Richard Cutt, and of the 
Council. This letter was dated at Portsmouth on February 4, 
1683-84, and was sent to Nathaniel Weare, agent in London 
of the oppressed colonists in the four towns of New Hamp- 
shire, whose petition for redress Weare carried with him signed 
by two hundred and nineteen colonists. Vaughan's letter 
gives the acts of oppression, day by day, from February 4 to 
April 17, 1684, and this copy of a portion of the letter seems 
to be in Weare's handwriting, if we may judge by the spelling, 
as given below : 

This Daye |^March 15] ye secretary was in a grete Raidge ; Turned 
cute of all his offlses exepte secretary to ye Counsell (an emty name 

1 These were papers mostly of four generations, Nathaniel, Natlianiel, 
Meshech, and Nathaniel of Deerfield, New Hampshire. About fifty of them 
were public papers, — muster-rolls of Colonel Weare's regiment, letters relating 
to the Revolutionary War, papers of Richard Weare and his soldiers, printed 
acts, treaties, votes, etc. Nearly half of the papers include those relating to 
land titles, wills, etc., in or near Hampton Falls, from 1690 to 1805. 
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Littell proffite), and the bookes sente for oute of his hands, hee is 

Mutch Conserned and Dejected 

I am credeble informed and you Maye beleve it, yt ye Governor Did 

in ye open Counsell yesterdaye saye and sware Dredfully yt hee would 

putt ye provines in to ye Greateste Confussion and Distractyon hee 

could Possible & Then goe awaye and leve Them so & then the Devell 

take them all. 

hee allso then said that m' Masson said hee would Drive them into a 

second Rebellyon, but himselfe would Doe it before 

and I wonder hee has not sutch actinges are the Redy waye but God 

hath Kepte us hether to and I hoope hee will Doe still Hee allso said 

and swore yt Aiiny Person yt should have anny Manner of Converse 

with us or Anny of our Minds, hee would Count them his utter Enemies 

and Carry Towards y°' as such 

No Wonder Mrs. Cram could not decipher this, as all will 
say who see the manuscript. The copy made, as Farmer sug- 
gests, by President Wears, one hundred and thirty years ago, 
must have been by one familiar with the chirography and 
spelling of the original letter of Vanghan's, which now seems 
to have been printed from a copy in the handwriting of Colonel 
Weare. She goes on to say, in substance : 

The paper in regard to Robert Mason and Cranfield seems to be the 
petition of the people of Exeter, etc., and gives the number of the 
people who signed it, — thirty-four from Exeter, sixty-seven from 
Hampton, sixty from Portsmouth, and fifty-eight from Dover. It 
also gives the names of many men who made depositions ; but the last 
page, that had the names of the signers, has gone, with the first page. 
There are hundreds of papers of deeds, bills, etc., and a good many 
war-papers, — lists of troops, proclamations, etc. There is the last will 
of Meshech Weare, and his royal commission as colonel. I find about 
thirty letters dated from 1775 to 1802. None are from Nathaniel 
Weare of Deerfield, but most of them are to him, from relatives. A 
number are from his brother, who was with the patriot army, and are 
from Saratoga, West Point, etc. One is from Meshech Weare to his 
wife. I have found nothing so far, bearing the name of Gove. I think 
the Exeter petition is in Weare's handwriting. 

The find is an important one, and the New Hampshire au- 
thorities are looking after it, with a view to acquiring the 
papers. 

The Nathaniel Weare to whom this letter of William 
Vaughan was sent, was born in England, in 1631, probably 
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at Wear-Gifford in Devon, the son of Nathaniel, who remained 
at home, a son of the gentle family of Weare in that hamlet 
and a younger brother of the Peter Weare who appears among 
the early settlers and Indian traders of York in Maine. Our 
New Hampshire Nathaniel first settled in Newbury, where in 
1656 he married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Swayne. He 
lived there until 1662, when he removed to Hampton Falls, 
upon land granted him by his father-in-law, who had gone to 
Nantucket. Mrs. Weare died in 1712, and her husband in 
1718, after holding all the local oflSces except that of royal 
Governor. He was twice the agent of the colonists in London 
to bi'ing charges against the tyrannical Governor, Cranfield, 
and to attend other suits appealed to England in the long quit- 
rent controversy with Robert Mason concerning his ownership 
of lands in New Hampshire. 

In his first agency he left Hampton for Boston privately, in 
company with Vaughan, and sailed from Boston in January, 
1684, while a suit was pending against him for taxes in Hamp- 
ton, which then included Hampton Falls and Seabrook. In 
the April following, according to this same long letter of 
Vaughan's, his son Peter, then twenty- three years old, was 
arrested upon execution for the tax levy, and this scene 
followed : 

No tongue can tell the horrible imperiousness and domineering car- 
riage of that wretch [Thurton] . . . 

Matthews and Thurton were sent to Hampton . . . arrested seven, 
. . . executed upon William Sanborn, took four oxen, which were re- 
deemed by money, drove away seven cows from Nathaniel Bachiler, 
went to your house ; met your son Peter going with his four oxen into 
the woods, commanded him to turn the oxen home ; he would not ; they 
cursed, swore, drew upon him, threatened to run him through, beat 
him, but he did not strike again. They came to your house, were shut 
out, your wife fearfully scared for fear of her son who was out with 
them. At length she let them in, laid three pounds on the table which 
they took, and then levied on several young cattle, but released and left 
them. Your son came hither to advise, but complaining is bootless, 
such a dismal case are we in.^ 

Upon the 2d of January, 1685, this " wretch " had a taste 
of what others could do in the way of "horrible imperious- 
ness." He testified that he was thrown down, tied hand and 
1 New Hampshire Provincial Papers, i. 532, 533. 
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foot, had his sword taken away, with four pounds in money ; 
then two persons, Joseph Perkins and Jacob Bassford, living 
in Hampton, not far from the Bachiler farm where Daniel 
Webster's grandmother, Susanna Bachiler, was born, took the 
officer in charge, untied his legs and drove him along the 
causeway toward Seabrook and Salisbury. Thurston in his 
deposition says : 

said persons did grievously beat him, upon which this deponent cried 
murder in the hearing and seeing of several persous on horseback, about 
nine at night, inhabitants of Hampton, but not any one did rescue him 
out of their hands. Then a person coming from the town of Hampton, 
supposed to be a stranger, upon a horse, the aforesaid Perkins and 
Bassford said, " Stand, you dog — come not near at your peril ! " Then 
one of them, to wit, Perkins, went to that man, seemingly to whisper 
to him, and then the stranger and Perkins came up to this deponent, 
and Perkins and Bassford said, " "We press your horse for his Majesty's 
service, and we have a commission for it ; " at which the stranger said, 
" What hath this man done ? " Perkins and the other replied, " He 
was a rogue and thief, and would not go." And then, his hands and 
legs being tied, they flung him, . . . across the horse, and in that 
manner carried him about a quarter of a mile. And this deponent, be- 
ing in extreme pain and near death, it being, beside, a very cold, frosty 
night, he did pray those persons, for the sake of God, to let him ride 
upon the horse, and then let them carry him where they pleased. 
Afterward, they untied his legs and let him ride upon their horse, his 
legs tied under the liorse's belly, and carried him out of the Province, 
there being two other persons that followed on horseback some distance 
all the way, and kept him in custody at the house of one Smith, be- 
longing to the town of Salisbury, under the jurisdiction of the Massa- 
chusetts government, about forty hours, and then left him ; and that 
the next day, being Saturday, about eight in the morning, he did see 
Samuel Sherborn and Jonathan Wedgewood, in the town of Salisbury, 
riding by the house of the said Smith.^ 

The inference is strong that these two Hampton men were 
the two horsemen that followed the unwilling cavalier at some 
distance, and that the " stranger " was their confederate, who 
had allowed his horse to be " pressed " and had gone home to 
Hampton on foot. During these violent proceedings, Weare 

1 New Hampshire Provincial Papers, i. 554. The name Barefoot In the 
original is correctly printed liere Bassford. Belknap and others misread Bass- 
ford's name. No Barefoot, except Walter, ever lived in New Hampshire. 
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was in London, pressing the case against Cranfield, who was 
soon forced to resign ; and my ancestor, Edward Gove, a neigh- 
bor of Weare, was lying in the Tower of London under sen- 
tence of death for treason, while his estate in Seabrook was 
confiscated, and Cranfield had pocketed his share of the pro- 
ceeds. Before Weare returned home, Gove was pardoned by 
the new king, James II., at the instance of Lord Halifax and 
Weare, and in 1686 his estate was restored to him, and he died 
in his own house, after nearly three years in the Tower. 

It is probable that the newly found papei's contain some 
mention of Gove ; but the papers in his case were obtained by 
Ebenezer Hazard, the correspondent of Belknap, as early as 

1781, and were lent by him to Belknap for use in his "History 
of New Hampshire." Belknap, returning them, March 20, 

1782, writes: 

From the evidence at his trial (which I have at large) his actions 
amounted to a riot; but to indict him for treason, and hurry on his trial 
as they did, with the sentence, imprisonment, confiscation, and trans- 
portation that followed, was cruel and scandalous. ... I know one of 
his grandsons, who was a very warm brother in the time of the Stamp 
Act, ... I fancy he is a chip of the old block. ^ 

The Peesident announced that, in accordance with Article 
4, Chapter XIII., Of the By-Laws, the Council had appointed 
Mr. Worthington C. Ford to be " immediately responsible for 
the proper editing of all volumes, whether of Collections or 
Proceedings, the supervision of the Society's copyists, and the 
adequate preparation of all material intended for the press"; 
and that Mr. Ford would enter upon the discharge of his 
duties at the beginning of January next. 

The President also announced that the commemoration of 
the tercentenary of the birth of John Milton by the Society 
would be a Boston celebration of the event; that as such it 
would be public and be held in the First Church edifice on 
Berkeley Street, on December 9, taking the place of the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Society; and further that the 
Council had appointed Mr. Norcross and Mr. Mead to co- 
operate with him as a committee to arrange the details of the 
commemoration. 

1 5 Collections, ii. 122, 123. 
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The President then said : 

With a deep sense of personal loss, I announce the death of 
our associate CFiarles Eliot Norton. He died in the early 
morning hours of Wednesday, October 21, in the house in Cam- 
bridge in which he was born, November 16, 1827. Chosen a 
Resident Member of the Society at the June meeting of 1860, 
Professor Norton had at the time of his death rounded out 
over forty-eight years of association with us ; and, since the 
death of Dr. Paige in September, 1896, his name had in order 
of seniority stood second on our roll. Dr. Hale, chosen seven 
months only after Professor Norton, now takes the place thus 
vacated. 

Of Professor Norton, his character, his work, and his ideals, 
it is not for me now and here to speak. Leaving this to others, 
I shall, in accordance with our usage in these cases, strictly 
confine myself to a statement of his active connection with the 
Society, his contributions to its collections and the part taken 
by him in our proceedings. In the first place, however, let 
me premise that Professor Norton was neither an historian nor, 
strictly speaking, an historical investigator. Chosen into the 
Society at a comparatively early age, and most fitlj', but on 
general considerations, while the editor of many publications 
not without historical connection and value, he was essentially 
the exponent of culture. His was the great field of art, of 
taste and discrimination. He judged of things, not from the 
historical point of view, but morally and 8estheticall3\ His 
standards were high, his sympathies wide, his criticism catho- 
lic rather than hard, his taste delicate. A man of refine- 
ment, he was in his every fibre a gentleman. He, too, had 
Character.^ 

Chosen a member in the heat and amid the tumult of the 
presidential canvass which resulted in the first election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and culminated in the Civil War, Mr. Norton died 
just as the similar canvass of the present year, very differ- 
ent in its issues and outcome, was drawing to a close. His 
membership thus covered a period destined to loom large in 
history ; and in all its occurrences and developments, whether 
here or in Europe and the older eastern world. Professor 
Norton ever took a keen and intelligent interest : but he did 

1 2 Proceedings, yiil. 408; xi. 104. 
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not frequently ■write of them from any historical point of view. 
Otherwise actively occupied during the years of our Civil War 
(1861-1865), only three times does his name appear in connec- 
tion with either our proceedings or our publications of that 
period. One of these occasions also is obviously connected with 
the interest he took in the struggle then in progress ; for, at the 
meeting of August 14, 1862, he moved the appointment of a 
special committee to print Mr. George Livermore's exhaustive 
paper, then recently submitted to the Society, entitled " An 
Historical Research respecting the Opinions of the Founders 
of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as 
Soldiers." 1 A little more than a year later, June 11, 1863, 
he communicated extracts from an Orderly Book of the Revo- 
lutionary Army ; also a letter of Washington to Joseph Reed, 
dated June 23, 1777.2 

At the Annual Meeting of April, 1864, Mr. Norton, as he 
then was, was chosen a member of the Standing Committee 
of the Council. As such, he served one year. During the six 
following years his name does not appear as a contributor. In 
1870, however, the President communicated a letter from Mr. 
Norton relative to the photographic copies of three letters of 
Columbus presented by him at the preceding meeting.^ In the 
years that ensued up to 1882 he made various gifts, and sub- 
mitted several communications. Among the gifts was a cast in 
plaster of the face of Cromwell taken from the original Thomas 
Carlyle mask, thought to be the best likeness of the great 
Protector. In doing so he read to the Society a letter from 
Carlyle in relation to this mask.* At the May meeting, 1882, 
he communicated extracts from letters from Charles Darwin 
to himself, containing interesting facts about the friendship 
which had existed between Benjamin Franklin and Darwin's 
father.^ 

There is no record of Professor Norton in connection with 
the proceedings of the Society during the following thirteen 
years. At the meeting in October, 1895, mention is made of 
a tribute he then paid to William W. Story, his life-long 
friend ; and again, in January, 1902, he submitted a paper on 
Mr. Story at the meeting at which the bust of Mr. Story, now 
in the vestibule of this building, was presented to the Society 

1 1 Proceedings, ri. 86-248 ; « vii. 132-188. 

» 1 Proceedings, xi. 197, 223, 224; * xiii. 450; « xix. 811, 312. 
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by the artist's son.^ At the May meeting, 1903, Professor 
Norton presented copies of eighty-one letters addressed to 
Richard Price by various correspondents of high distinction, 
from 1767 to 1790, and rich in contemporaneous accounts of 
important events. They appear in our printed Proceedings.^ 
His last appearance here was in February, a year ago, when 
he favored the Society with remarks suggested by the ap- 
proaching centennial of the birth of his intimate friend of many 
years, the poet Longfellow. 

Numerous other references to incidental remarks made by 
Professor Norton at meetings of the Society are to be found ; 
but they were never reduced to writing, and consequently do 
not appear in our published Proceedings. The accessions book 
of the Society also contains entries recording many gifts made 
by him to the Library. 

This record has a meagre sound ; it will, however, be con- 
ceded by all who have taken an active interest in the Society, 
and in what has transpired whether in this room or in the 
similar Dowse room in Tremont Street, during the last thirty 
3'ears, that Mr. Norton is fairly numbered among our most use- 
ful as well as influential members. His death creates a void 
in our ranks not likely soon to be made good. His direct ac- 
tivities did not count perhaps as large in connection with our 
work ; but it will be long before we cease to feel the absence of 
that weight which was insensibly given here to his character 
and standing, emphasizing his every utterance. 

Professor Wendell said that before he had been called on 
to pay tribute here to the memory of Professor Norton, he had 
prepared a memoir of him for publication elsewhere. Instead 
of repeating or paraphrasing this, he asked leave to read a 
portion of it suitable to this occasion. After premising that 
the earlier passages were somewhat anecdotic and tended to 
set forth the inspiring quality of Professor Norton's friend- 
ship among the students who had come within his influence, 
he proceeded as follows : 

That way lay the power most wonderfully his, — not in 
creation, not in isolation of conscientious standard, not even 
in unswerving faithfulness to unrelinquished ideals. Apart 

1 2 Proceedings, xt. 868-371; ^ xrii. 262-378. 
4 
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as his spirit may sometimes have seemed to linger from the 
inexorable infirmities of earthly circumstance, fantastic or at 
best fastidious as the aesthetic purity of its aspiration may 
sometimes have made it appear, its unique force sprang from 
its faculty of communion. This was constantly shown at 
Harvard in his relations with the students who sat under 
his teaching, or with little groups who knew the inspiration 
of his encouragement. Had it gone no further, the presence 
of him on earth would have been justified. And yet, in times 
to come, every trace of his academic career may fade from 
human memory without menace to the endurance of his fame. 
We have only to remember the tributes paid him far and wide 
when they bore him to his grave, a little while ago, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. Hardly a child in the English- 
speaking world but has thus been reminded how, throughout 
his time, he was greatly and equally the friend of men them- 
selves held great. 

Inevitably this must sometimes have seemed to imply in 
him some shade rather of weakness than of strength. Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and Rudyard Kipling have creative 
individuality, beyond peradventure, each in his peculiar way ; 
so, in our own country, have Emerson, and Longfellow, and 
Lowell, and Howells. Godkin had it, and George William 
Curtis ; Arthur Clough and Leslie Stephen. The names come 
at random ; the list of his friends might lengthen long, and 
never unworthily. Throughout, it would remind us of their 
achievements, so various that we may well marvel how he 
could reconcile such excellent divergences in the happy com- 
munion of his friendship. Uncompromising though he were, 
we can begin to feel him nobly flexible in his generous recog- 
nition of aspiration. To the present through which he lived 
he was at once as severe and as open-hearted as to the past 
which he taught himself so comprehensively to understand. 
In both alike he sought excellence ; in both he gave it 
greeting sure to evoke loyal response, from the admirers of 
the dead, and from the hearts of the living. No man ever 
dwelt amid a nobler company. When we repeat their names, 
and utter his beside them, it is no marvel that theirs sound 
the more memorable; that his, sweet and pure though the 
note of it be, sounds in some manner secondary. 

So let it stay, if you will ; yet there is another side to all 
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this. Of the past, such reflection must forever seem recur- 
rently true. The human generations can never quite lose 
that pietj'^ which makes each believe itself of lesser stature 
than the fathers. But if we ponder, for never so short a 
while, on the fifty years of his maturity, we can hardly fail 
to perceive that throughout them he was unique, at least 
in England and America. To tell why, we may best turn, 
perhaps, to the analogy of music. Grant that others than he 
struck the higher notes, instantly accosting the ear, vibrating 
clearest in memory. Liken his part, if you will, to that of one 
who should sustain pure notes or melodies, themselves almost 
wavering into thinness, with firm and vibrant undertones. 
Eecognize that enduring spiritual harmonies demand the full 
strength of such undertones, to uphold the seemingly higher 
strains, dominant by reason of their distinctness rather than 
of their volume. Reverently admit that we need both players 
alike, neither sufficient alone. And then, turning back from 
the mist of metaphor, remember how many utterances, various 
in all things but nobility of aspiration, were sustained, all his 
life long, by the vibrant undertone of his friendship. Seek, and 
you shall not find a single one, among the seemingly greater 
about him, ignobly distorted by his companionship ; seek, 
and you shall find almost all happily the stronger for it. If 
a life like his have not true greatness, of its own gracious 
kind, then there has never been any approach to greatness in 
our modern world. For it was given to him to sound far and 
wide the noblest undertones of our ancestral spirit throughout 
the culminating period of the nineteenth century. 

Those three words — our ancestral spirit — bring us home 
to our New England, where he was born, and lived, and died 
in his father's house, itself embodying the simplicity and the 
dignity of the generation ancestral to him. The spirit would 
not be ours if it were ours alone. There are fibres of it filming 
from the primal glory of Greece and from the imperial grandeur 
of Rome. Intermingled with them are fibres from the cloudy 
and fiery antiquity of the Hebrews, and from the divine hu- 
manity of Christian story. There is barbarian strength and 
candor in it as well ; and all the mystic aspiration of the 
Middle Ages, striving towards the unearthly realization of a 
Holy Roman Empire. Chivalry has part in it, and saint- 
hood ; Normans, too, have theirs, and Saxons, and Celts. 
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The Renaissance has thrilled it with culture, wakened from 
the sleep of a thousand years. The Reformation has stirred 
its depths, with tremendous faith that human sight may pene- 
trate the veil which enshrouds divinity. Together these forces 
surged throughout the England of Queen Elizabeth. 

And then our New England was planted, rude and solitary 
in its beginnings, a seed on the coasts of a continent unsub- 
dued to the use of man. And it stayed rooted through genera- 
tions aspiring towards righteousness witli all the concentration 
of faithfully accepted Puritanism. Theocracy struggled and 
fell. The Revolution severed us from the Mother Country. 
Our Federal Republic was born, and grew, and strengthened. 
New England, still remote and narrow, persevered in righteous 
purpose ; and from the seed of its persistent leaders there had 
come unperceived into being a race for a little while apart. 
Then, with the full nineteenth century, came the season of its 
efflorescence, and, if so must be, of its passing. Theology 
broke free from ancient shackles. For a while hope ran high 
that enfranchisement of the spirit should bring enduring en- 
lightenment to all the future. 

The whole nineteenth centurj' is history now, like the cen- 
turies before it. To the world at large, the story of it stretches 
so vast that our New England, aspiring and fated, may soon 
fade forgotten. To us, the while, lingering in these parts, and 
to our children's children, the spirit of New England stays, 
and shall stay, ancestral — a noble sequel to the phases of the 
spirit from which its life was drawn, a noble forerunner, like 
each of them, for the still unrevealed spirit of the daj's to 
come. For us the nineteenth century of New England has 
unique virtue. Even though the men who embodied it may 
never loom great in the full story of humanity, the loftier 
among them, bred through generations of aspiring leadership, 
attained a height of distinction rare throughout human record. 
It was not only that in their final ripeness they had gentle 
distinction of bodily presence. More still, they were graced 
with the ineffable distinction of spiritual purity. That is 
what our ancestral spirit means to us of New England. From 
the heart of it came the vibrant certainty of Norton's marvellous 
undertone. 

Mr. Stoeet spoke of Professor Norton as follows : 
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I can hope to add but little to what has been said so well, 
but I would not be altogether silent, for I had the highest re- 
spect and the warmest regard for Mr. Norton. His death 
takes from us a figure of rare distinction and severs almost 
the last link between the present day and the Golden Age of 
New England. The half-century which began in 1830 was a 
period of peculiar intellectual and moral ferment on both sides 
of the ocean, and it was especially fruitful in this community. 
It was then that Emerson " kept burning the beacon of an 
ideal life above our lower region of turmoil " ; that Sumner, 
Phillips, Lowell, Whittier, and Theodore Parker were battling 
for freedom ; that Hawthorne was telling his wonderful stories, 
and Holmes was delighting us with his poetry, his humor, and 
his charming philosophy. In England Carlyle, Ruskin, Cob- 
den, Bright, and many another were fighting for reform, and 
the air in Europe was full of revolution. It was a period rich 
in statesmen, orators, scholars, poets, novelists, and thinkers 
whose names will occur to you all. It was a fortunate time 
in which to live. 

Mr. Norton entered fully into the life of his day. Happy 
in his birth, he inherited a taste for literature and art, a sym- 
pathy with high thinking, and he was nurtured in an atmos- 
phere which developed his tastes and sympathies. He had a 
natural genius for friendship, and few men of his day had so 
close ah acquaintance with the best in America and England. 
Carlyle and Ruskin, Emerson, Lowell, Curtis, Schurz, Godkin, 
and a host of others were his friends, and he was in thorough 
sympathy with their aims. He was a scholar, a critic, a 
teacher, a lover of truth. He saw clearly, and he could not 
help maintaining his ideals. He stated the truth as he saw 
it, forcibly, but temperately, and he never descended to 
personality or vituperation. He had rare moral courage and 
never shrank from speaking for fear of any consequence to 
himself. 

He was a firm believer in democracy and he never faltered 
in supporting it. During the Civil War his pen and his 
counsel rendered important service to the country. His aid 
and advice helped largely to found and maintain " The 
Nation," which has done so much to uphold high standards 
in politics and literature. When the Spanish War ended, he 
was among the first to insist that victory should not tempt us 
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to abandon our principles, and he opposed the Philippine 
policy of the Republican party to the last. 

As a teacher at Harvard lie strove unceasingly to cultivate 
in his pupils pure tastes, high ambitions, and the desire for 
what is best in life, and through them he made an enduring 
impression upon the next generation. 

As a friend he was always wise in counsel, sympathetic and 
helpful. His conversation was enriched by the results of ex- 
tended travel, varied acquaintance with men, and great read- 
ing, and no one was a more delightful companion. He carried 
with him an atmosphere of serenity and simplicity which was 
yet inspiring, for he spoke with assured faith and not with 
doubt or despair. It is not surprising that under his roof 
were to be found the choicest spirits who visited or dwelt in 
this neighborhood. 

He was a man of great public spirit, sincere, brave, and 
courteous. He belonged to a group of remarkable men, the 
intellectual and moral leaders of their time, of whom he was 
almost the last survivor. With him passes away a fine type 
of the best that New England can produce, and a voice is 
stilled that in a material age has never ceased to plead for the 
highest ideals of politics, of conduct, and of life. We mourn 
an irreparable loss. 

William Endicott then told of Professor Norton's devoted 
work in connection with the New England Loyal Publication 

Society : 

I am asked to say a few words about a part of the life of our 
late associate which is very little known to the present genera- 
tion ; and, while not the most distinguished part, it was one 
which he always regarded with peculiar satisfaction. I refer 
to his connection with the New England Loyal Publication 
Society during the years of the Civil War and a short time 
afterward. 

In friendly cooperation with a similar organization in New 
York, the two societies were formed in 1862. The purpose 
was to influence public opinion throughout the country, avoid- 
ing partisan bias, in favor of all loyal efforts for the suppression 
of the Rebellion, strengthening the government in its war 
policies and financial measures, and encouraging all efforts 
tending to the abolition of slavery. 
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The work of the New York society was mainly in the pub- 
lication and largely gratuitous circulation of documents, re- 
ports, and speeches ; while the Boston society undertook to 
tone up the loyal sentiment of.the North and West through 
the newspaper press, by the publication of a broadside each 
week which was regularly sent to nine hundred newspapers 
with full permission, after giving credit for extracts from other 
papers, to use all original matter as editorial without giving 
credit for it. In this way the editor of the broadsides was 
practically editing a large portion of the country press. The 
papers were required to send copies to the Boston office ; and 
it was not unusual to find six or eight and sometimes a dozen 
of our contributions in a single paper. The ofiBce was in 
Studio Building, corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 

The oflBcers of the Society were John M. Forbes, president, 
William Endicott, Jr., treasurer, James B. Thayer, secretary, 
and the executive committee, Charles Eliot Norton, Edward 
Atkinson, Martin Brimmer, Edward E. Hale, Henry B. Rogers, 
William B. Rogers, and Samuel G. Ward. Contributions were 
welcomed from any source, but the laboring oar was held by 
Mr. Norton as editor, who, beside contributing largely of his 
own writings, decided what should appear in the weekly 
broadside. 

The newspapers that were sent to the ofiBce were carefully 
scanned to keep in touch with the currents of public opinion, 
especially at the West, and to get suggestions for subjects for 
the next broadside. Much of this latter work was done by 
James B. Thayer, then a young man, later Professor in the 
Law School of Harvard University. I remember also that 
Professor Francis J. Child, of Cambridge, was much interested 
and was frequently at the ofiice with contributions of his own. 
Of course this was entirely gratuitous service on the part of 
these gentlemen ; and it involved a great deal of work, espe- 
cially for Mr. Norton, who devoted to it a large portion of bis 
time for about four years. 

There can be no question, I think, as to the value of this 
service and its important influence in moulding the public 
opinion of the North, which President Lincoln watched so 
carefully and which he so much desired to push him along in 
his carefully considered path. The quality of these weekly 
contributions was vastly superior to anything which the editors 
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coiald write ; and, as they must have been read by some hun- 
dreds of thousands each week, it is evident that so much is 
seldom accomplished at so small a cost, which was but four or 
five thousand dollars a year, contributed by subscriptions from 
loyal citizens. 

A few years ago Professor Norton deposited his collection 
of broadsides in the Boston Public Library. Our library con- 
tains a set, nearly complete ; and another set is in the Library 
of Congress, Washington. 

Throughout his long life Professor Norton continued to 
maintain an active interest in public affairs. He held strong 
convictions on .all subjects, and did not hesitate to express 
them freely, whether in accordance with, or contrary to, the 
current opinion of the time. The countiy is the poorer when 
so devoted and so patriotic a citizen drops out of the grand 
procession. 

Rev. Dr. Hale, who was unavoidably absent, sent the fol- 
lowing memorandum about Professor Norton's work during 
the Civil War: 

No man did more solid work for the Republic in the days 
of trial than Mr. Norton did in editing the weekly issues of 
the New England Loyal Publication Society. Mrs. Hughes 
has given a full account of this little society in her memoirs of 
John Murray Forbes, who founded it. She says, " My father 
used to say that he accomplished more in this way than in 
any other dui'ing the war"; and she says "in its practical 
management the whole thing gradually grew into a regular 
publication issued once a week. This was under the charge 
of Mr. C. E. Norton, now Professor Norton of Harvard 
University." 

Mr. Forbes had been in the habit, in his own office, of send- 
ing out hundreds of printed slips for patriotic purposes, all 
over the country, and through Governor Andrew to the Army. 
This work became too much for a man as busy as he was, and 
he formed this society. The executive committee used to 
meet at the house of Martin Brimmer. More than once, un- 
less my memory fails me, certainly once, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son met with us. The committee determined that once a 
week a broadside should be sent to newspapers in the northern 
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States, or wherever else they would be of use. Each of these 
broadsides was, in fact, a newspaper, printed on one side only, 
80 that the scissors could be used without difficulty. It con- 
tained short articles and long, original and selected, such as 
Mr. Norton, the editor, thought might serve the purpose of 
the editors who should receive them, for transfers to their own 
journals. The broadside had no subscribers and was sent 
gratuitously. A hard-pressed editor in the country, who 
wanted to fill ten lines, could cut out ten lines which were 
ready for him ; or, if there were columns to fill, there were col- 
umns ready. If by some strange accident our English friends 
of that day said the right thing, that would be reprinted in the 
broadside ; or, if Mr. Emerson wrote a good article, Mr. Norton 
would print it. 

I am afraid he did not use for general circulation a capital 
paper by Mr. Emerson, written for the Connecticut canvass of 
1863. It is worth remembering that the New England Plato 
was not above active interference of this sort with the work of 
the time. It would not do to say that Mr. Norton edited the 
local press of the northern States for the last two years of the 
war. But his contributions to it, whether original or selected, 
were beyond doubt much larger than those of any other single 
man. The New England Loyal Publication Society proved 
its usefulness ; and to Mr. Forbes and to Mr. Norton the 
credit for its great work is largely due. 

Col. T. W. HiGGiNSON then spoke of the lessons taught and 
the lessons learned by Professor Norton : 

I have been invited to say something this afternoon in regard 
to one of our oldest and most distinguished fellow members 
and my earliest playmate and friend, the late Charles Eliot 
Norton. Much has already befen written about him from dif- 
ferent sources, — the fullest delineator of his life and services 
having been one of our own members. I shall not, therefore, 
take up much of your time and shall devote that little wholly 
to a point of view which has not yet, as I think, been handled 
by any one. We have chiefly given our attention, as was 
right, to what Norton did for his country, but something needs 
now to be said in turn for that which this country did, in the 
meanwhile, for him. 

6 
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The day has alwaj's been strongly fixed in my mind, al- 
though I cannot give the precise date of it, when I resumed 
acquaintance in maturity with my childish playmate and found 
him sitting beside me after twenty-five years or more of sepa- 
ration, at a public dinner, probably in Boston. He had but 
lately returned from Europe, in 1855, I think, to become a 
permanent resident, not having yet attained prominence as a 
public leader. During these years of absence he had been 
mainly in foreign countries, and I had not yet crossed the 
ocean, so that we were soon comparing notes. I remember 
vividly this conversation. He took very strongly the ground 
that this nation was the most interesting place in the world 
in which to live, were it only for the sake of seeing the mass 
of people comfortable, probably more so as a whole than any 
nation in the world had ever been. The drawback was, he 
went on to say, that the American continent was not destined 
to achieve any distinction at any time in literature or in art. 
When I asked why not, he tranquilly said that it would be a 
geographical impossibility. No nation on the American conti- 
nent which stretched from the Atlantic to the Pacific could 
ever be intellectually great, but only physically comfortable. 
For science and art, he said, we must look to countries pene- 
trated by gulfs, bays, and rivers, and interrupted by moun- 
tains, so that all could communicate easily with each other as 
in Europe. Here, on the other hand, was a vast continent 
not provided with such internal communications except to a 
very limited extent and separated by a whole ocean from all 
European countries ; while in those countries opportunities for 
mutual intercourse were abundant. Here, on the contrary, 
there was only a wide interior region, as yet uninhabited, ex- 
cept by savages and much of it probably a desert and destined 
to remain such. This appeared to be his sole point of view at 
that day. How shall we explain the fact ? 

We shall begin to understand it by remembering the state- 
ment made by Charles Godfrey Leland that in the year 1848, 
which was somewhat before the time of my talk with Norton, 
it had taken him (Leland) forty-three days to cross the At- 
lantic on an ordinary voyage; that tells a large part of the 
story. Now it takes less than a week to cross the ocean, and not 
much longer than this to cross the continent. It was long after 
this before Emerson made his partially consoling suggestion, 
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" Europe stretches to the AUeghanies." There was, however, 
a period when Emerson himself, in his first lecturing tour in 
what was then called the Ear West, found printed on the 
tickets of admission at one place, " Tickets to Emerson and the 
ball, one dollar" so that men, women, and children coming 
from long distances could all have something to amuse them. 
It was at a period when I saw a handbill printed in Indiana 
in which Mr. J. Jackson offered to read Hamlet for twenty- 
five cents, ladies free, with the understanding that after the 
reading he would develop a plan for the formation of a company 
for the manufacture of silk handkerchiefs, and would relate 
some incidents of his early life in connection with " this par- 
ticular article." Norton's limitation was that he was speaking 
more than ten years in advance of the first overland railway 
train, which crossed in 1869 ; and Gail Hamilton was more 
foreseeing than he when she said that " if there were never 
to be railroads, it would have been a real impertinence for 
Columbus to have discovered this continent." 

All this truth was for Norton to discover, and he lived to 
show that he had done just that, and accepted so nobly the work 
devolving upon him that he stayed in his native land for the 
rest of his life with only one brief absence. He even went so 
magnificently and almost incredibly far as to write to a western 
friend, when in his eightieth year, that if his life were to be 
lived again, he thought that he should like to live it in Chicago, 
because he seemed to see working there, in all the welter of 
vulgarity and commercialism, a power for good that would in 
time come to its own. Words of more utter self-devotion 
than this, I suspect, none of his early playmates could rival : 
I know one of them who never got so far ; but such were 
Norton's words. The New World had learned much from 
him and in its turn had taught him much. With all his 
varied and delightful culture, the more we study this man's 
career, the more we find it based on the simplest and clearest 
foundations, resting, as in Wordsworth's formula, on " a few 
strong instincts and a few plain rules." 

Professor Haynes paid the closing tribute to Professor 
Norton as follows: 

In all the appreciative tributes that have been paid to-day 
to Professor Norton, there has been no recognition of what 
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seems to me to have been one of the most far-reaching of all 
his varied activities. I refer to the fact that he was practi- 
cally the founder of the Archaeological Institute of America, a 
society that has revolutionized the teaching of Greek and Latin 
in this country. To-day no young man can receive an ap- 
pointment to a professorship of either of those languages in 
one of our universities or larger colleges who has not had the 
advantage of a course of study in one of the schools for clas- 
sical studies which the Institute has established, either at 
Athens or at Rome. To the vivifying influences of the in- 
struction there received, I believe, it is mainly due that the 
study of Greek has retained its place in the curricula of our 
colleges. No one can overestimate the consequences to the 
intellectual culture of the United States. 

As there is no one present, but myself, who was concerned 
in the initiation of this movement, since Professor Goodwin 
unfortunately is not able to be here to-day, I have felt that 
this occasion should not be allowed to pass without some rec- 
ognition of the leading part which Professor Norton took in 
bringing about such important results. 

When I was in Athens, in the spring of 1877, 1 was often 
asked why such a wealthy country as the United States was 
not represented there by a school for classical studies, like 
those of Germany and France. 1 little thought that in five 
years' time such a school would be opened there on October 2, 
1882, under the superintendence of our associate Professor 
Goodwin. The first step in organizing the Archgeological 
Institute was a meeting of more than one hundred persons in 
this city, on May 10, 1879, at which an executive committee 
of seven was chosen with Professor Norton as president. 
Only about thirty of those persons are still living, and of the 
executive committee only Professors Alexander Agassiz, 
William R. Ware, and myself. Professor Norton's active exer- 
tions in the interest of the Institute never ceased to the end of 
his life, and he continued to serve as its president until 1890. 

The twenty-eighth annual report of the Council of the 
Institute, pixblished last year, records its incorporation by Act 
of Congress, January 2, 1907, and contains the reports of the 
Schools of Classical and Oriental Studies, founded by it at 
Athens, Rome, and Palestine, with lists of the eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-four members of the twenty-three affiliated 
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societies which make up the body of the Institute, organized 
all over the length and breadth of our land, from Boston to Sau 
Francisco and Kansas City. Certainly the study of the ancient 
languages cannot be said to be declining in our country. 

Time only permits me to allude to the other branch of the 
activities of the Institute, which has so successfully appealed 
to the generosity of our people, — the exploration carried on 
under its auspices of sites, like Assos and Corinth and others 
in the Old World, or in the southwestern regions of the 
United States and in Mexico. 

Little could our friend have anticipated " what fruit would 
spring from such a seed." 

The President then announced the death of Dr. Daniel 
Coit Gilman. In doing so, he said it was not usual to call for 
any response in announcement of the death of a Corresponding 
Member. In view of the eminence of Dr. Gilman, and the 
great respect in which he was held, he would, however, make 
an exception in this case by asking Dr. Oilman's classmate and 
life-long friend, Mr. Crapo, to place on our records a brief 
appreciation of him. 

In reply Mr. Ckapo said : 

I gladly avail myself of the opportunity here to pay my tribute 
to Daniel Coit Gilman. He was my college classmate, and 
during our four yeais' course there was no companionship 
more intimate and no friendship stronger than that which 
existed between us, and this has continued these many years. 
He was an excellent scholar, although not ambitious for the 
high marks necessary to secure a valedictory honor, an honor 
sometimes obtained at the sacrifice of a broader education. 
He was alive to all the activities of the college and of the 
class. He was a steady-going, diligent, well-balanced student. 
Upon leaving college he had in contemplation the preparation 
of a new English Lexicon, a task which he thought would 
occupy him many years. In this he was encouraged by 
Professor Goodrich, the son-in-law of Noah Webster, who had 
edited several editions of Webster's Dictionary. In pursu- 
ance of this purpose he came to Cambridge, where he re- 
mained a year or more. 

About that time President Franklin Pierce appointed 
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Thomas H. Seymour, a respectable lawyer of Hartford, Min- 
ister to Russia. Mr. Seymour had served in the Mexican War 
as colonel of the Connecticut Regiment as did Caleb Gushing 
as colonel of the Massachusetts Regiment, and Franklin 
Pierce as colonel of the New Hampshire Regiment. In the 
Mexican campaigns Colonel Seymour displayed conspicuous 
bravery. On his return to Connecticut he was greeted with 
much applause and great ovations. He was made Governor 
of his State and was three times re-elected to that office. It 
was natural that his comrades in war, President Franklin 
Pierce and Attorney-General Cushing, should desire for him 
further honors. Governor Seymour was not a diplomat by 
training or experience, and in going to his new post he desired 
a friendly companionship which might at times be of assist- 
ance to him. He invited two young men fresh from college 
to accompany him to St. Petersburg. They were Daniel C. 
Gilman and Andrew D. White, both of whom subsequently 
became Corresponding Members of this Society. I do not 
remember what official position, if any, these two men held in 
the legation, but their duties were not pressing, and much of 
their leisure time was devoted to making themselves familiar 
with European universities, their courses of study and methods 
of instruction. 

How far this accidental sojourn abroad, undertaken at the 
outset as an agreeable vacation, influenced the future careers 
of these two men, is a matter of conjecture. On their return 
to the United States Mr. White went to Ann Arbor, where he 
was eminently successful as an instructor ; and afterwards he 
was employed by Ezra Cornell in the formation of Cornell 
University. Mr. Gilman went to New Haven, where he be- 
came librarian, and held other offices in the college to the 
great satisfaction of the faculty and students. Later he was 
appointed President of the University of California, in which 
position he demonstrated his ability and attracted the atten- 
tion of educators. When the Johns Hopkins Fund became 
available, its trustees, seeking a suitable person to execute the 
will of the donor in the establishment of an educational insti- 
tution, selected President Gilman. In preparation for this 
task he went abroad for a year or two, studying the univer- 
sities of Europe, comparing, analyzing, and balancing their 
merits. On his return to Baltimore he had in mind an insti- 
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tution distinct from any existing American college or univer- 
sity, whose purpose would be to furnish to the graduates of 
such colleges or universities facilities for advanced study in 
special branches of knowledge. The success of Johns Hopkins 
University is well known. It was essentially the creation of 
President Gilman. 

The qualities which led to his success were patient, pains- 
taking, persistent application and complete thoroughness of 
work. He was a good man to work with. His enthusiasm 
inspired his associates; his example of untiring devotion to 
whatever task he had in hand stimulated those about him. 
Whatever rank may be accorded to President Gilman in 
scholarship, I venture to say that few have surpassed him in 
the field of investigation, of organization, and of administration. 
This is shown not only by what he did at Johns Hopkins, but 
in the organization of the Carnegie Institution and the man- 
agement of the Peabody and Slater funds and the many other 
positions of trust and service which were assigned to him. 

He was a sincere and unselfish man. He was prominent in 
many reform movements. He had no liking for controversy. 
He relied upon clearness of statement and strength of argu- 
ment; and as a reformer he never indulged in denunciation of 
those who honestly differed with him about methods. His 
native gentleness of spirit and his sweetness of disposition 
made that impossible. 

In any review of the life of Dr. Gilman its notable feature 
must be the exceptional and successful service which he ren- 
dered in the promotion of higher education, of social and 
political reforms, and of genuine philanthropy. 

Mr. Storey then said : 

As I am probably the person in the room who last saw 
Dr. Gilman alive, it may interest you to know that I left him 
last August in a lovely garden on the shores of Lake Thun, 
with beautiful flowers about him, with sweet music in his 
ears, and with the wonderful panorama of the Alps spread 
out before his eyes. He was looking back upon a pleasant 
journey, and forward to some weeks of rest in this peaceful 
place. His work was over and well done, he was free from 
care or pain, his mind was clear and bright, and the evening 
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of his life was unclouded and serene. He came home some 
weeks afterward, and then died in an instant without suffer- 
ing, leaving behind him no memories which any friend would 
wish to change. " For the end of that man is peace." 

In conclusion, Mr. SCHOULER, a Corresponding Member, 
spoke as follows : 

For seventeen years it has been my privilege to meet the 
late President Gilman every spring at Baltimore, in connec- 
tion with my duties there,'and to enjoy his generous confi- 
dence. The press, the public, learned societies like ours, have 
done justice to his great creative skill and accomplishment in 
the cause of our higher education. Only one of his contem- 
poraries has ranked with him on the same lofty level or been 
brought into close comparison with him, and that is our own 
distinguished President Eliofc of Harvard. 

What has impressed me, however, as unique in President 
Oilman's character, with all his greatness, has been his entire 
freedom from pride or presumptuousness, his unassuming man- 
ners, his simple, easy and genial intercourse both with in- 
structors and students. His tact and lightness of touch in 
administration made all work smoothly under him, and stimu- 
lated each one to put forth his best. For every one whom he 
met there was the same suave and pleasant address, notwith- 
standing which he held the reins of government firmly and 
understood well his own purpose. 

He was always ready to accost each one with pleasant 
words, and even to praise where praise was admissible. In- 
deed, it has been said of him, as the nearest perhaps to a fault 
of character, that he was disposed to flatter. But upon that 
point I studied him closely, having been early forewarned; 
and my firm conviction is that all such tendency, if it existed, 
was due to real kindness of heart and the desire to invite 
friendship and show his appreciation of zealous effort ; and 
that his noble nature was free from all insincerity, while as 
for duplicity of any sort no trace of such baseness was in him. 

The President called attention to the new volume of Pro- 
ceedings, third series, Volume I., containing the minutes of 
meetings from April, 1907, to June, 1908, both included, which 
was ready for distribution to members. 
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MEMOIR 

or 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 

Br SAMUEL A. GREEN. 



Abbott Laweencb, the third and youngest son of Abbott 
and Katharine (Bigelow) Lawrence, was born in Boston on 
September 9, 1828. At that tijne his father's family was living 
in Somerset Street, and the site of his birthplace is now cov- 
ered by the Suffolk Court House. On his father's side he 
had descended from Revolutionary ancestry and from old New 
England stock who had made their home in Groton for several 
generations ; and on his mother's side he came equally from 
Revolutionary ancestry and of a family distinguished in various 
walks of life. His grandfather Lawrence served in the Conti- 
nental army, and was present at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
His great-grandfather Bigelow was a zealous patriot, and was 
colonel of the Fifteenth Massachusetts Regiment, which took 
part in the capture of General Burgoyne at Saratoga on October 
17, 1777. His grandfather Bigelow, a prominent lawyer of 
Groton, was Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
eleven years, though not in succession. No other member 
has ever filled the office for so long a period of time. It is 
said, on the authority of LempriSre's Universal Biography 
(New York, 1825), that in the course of thirty-two years of 
practice he had argued fifteen thousand cases before various 
courts. 

As a lad of sixteen Mr. Lawrence's father came to Boston 
and was placed as an apprentice in the mercantile house of an 
elder brother (Amos Lawrence). During the next five y^ars, 
by close application and by fidelity to his work, he prepared 
himself for larger responsibilities, so much so that just after he 
became of age he went into partnership with his brother. In 
this way the firni of A. & A. Lawrence was founded, which for 
more than half a century was to stand as a tower of strength in 

6 
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the l;)usiness world of Boston. A few years later two other 
brothers (William and Samuel) also came to the city and en- 
gaged ill mercantile affairs and manufacturing enterprises ; and 
all four met with a success that was somewhat exceptional. 
Luther, the eldest brother of the five, graduated with honor at 
Harvard College in the Class of 1801, studied law, and for many 
3'ears practised his profession at Groton, and was sent to the 
Legislature, where he was chosen Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. An interesting feature in his domestic life 
was the fact that he married a sister of the Hon. Timothy 
Bigelow, while his brother Abbott married a daughter of Mr. 
Bigelow. In other words, by this marriage he became uncle 
to his brother ; and as each one had a large family, at times it 
was amusing to trace the exact kinship between their children. 
Later this brother Luther removed from Groton to the new 
town of Lowell, where he practised law, and subsequently 
became mayor of the city. One day while showing a friend 
and kinsman over a mill then in process of construction, 
in which he was interested, he stumbled and fell into the 
wheel-pit, and thus lost his life, on April 17, 1839, during 
the second year of his mayoralty. 

The town of Lawrence, incorporated on April 17, 1847, and 
as a city on March 29, 1863, was so named after these four 
brothers, one (Luther) of the five being dead. They all 
had large manufacturing interests elsewhere as well as in the 
new settlement. The youngest brother (Samuel) lived in 
Lowell, on the banks of the Merrimack, only a few miles 
away, and almost daily he visited the " new city," as it was 
called, in order to take a general oversight of the work 
then going on there. Thus in the neighborhood at an early 
period the name of Lawrence became associated with the 
place. 

Abbott Lawrence, the subject of this memoir, studied for a 
year or two at the Chauncy-Hall School ; but before he went 
to college he was placed under the charge of Mr. Thomas G. 
Bradford (H. C. 1822) as a private tutor. From him he re- 
ceived his later preparatory instruction, and by him he was 
offered for examination to the authorities of Harvard College 
on August 25 and 26, 1845, and was duly admitted to the 
Freshman class of that institution, in which lie graduated four 
years later. It may be worthy of note that six of that class 
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have been chosen members of the Historical Society ; and, 
furthermore, that the class, with one exception, is the largest 
that had ever graduated at Harvard before that time. Mr. 
Everett was president of the College from February 5, 1846, 
to February 1, 1849 ; and the Class of 1849 passed nearly the 
whole of its academic course under his administration. 

Mr. Lawrence's father, though never a pronounced partisan, 
had been somewhat prominent as a Whig politician, having 
been chosen for two terms, but not in succession, as a member 
of Congress. At the national convention of the Whig party 
at Philadelphia in June, 1848, he came within eight votes 
of receiving the nomination of Vice-President on the suc- 
cessful ticket which was headed by General Taylor as Pres- 
ident. After declining the Secretaryship of the Navy in 
Taylor's cabinet, and then that of the Interior, both which 
were offered to him, he was appointed by the President as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Great 
Britain ; and to that end he embarked for England on No- 
vember 29, 1849. This was only a few weeks after the gradua- 
tion of the son at Harvard, who some months later went over 
to London to visit his father's family. On his return from 
this trip he sailed from Liverpool for New York on Decem- 
ber 28, 1850, in the Collins steamer " Atlantic," which 
had a very tedious and eventful passage. So long was the 
arrival of the ship overdue on this side of the ocean that 
the gravest apprehension was felt by the public in regard 
to tiie safety of the vessel and passengers, and the worst was 
feared. 

An editorial paragraph in the " Boston Daily Advertiser," 
January 25, 1851, says that " the continued absence of the 
steamer of course excites daily increasing uneasiness"; and 
the newspapers of that period commented much on the cause 
of delay. Unfortunately then there was no ocean telegraph, 
or wireless transmission of news over the water to send 
promptly the intelligence that the " Atlantic " was safe ; and 
the anxiety of the public was kept at its highest pitch for a 
fortnight longer than would be needed now. The real cause 
of the delay proved to be an accident to the machinery, a 
broken shaft. 

The Advertiser, February 17, prints the cheering news under 
a heading as follows : — 
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AEKIVAL OF THE AFRICA. 

FOURTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

[BY TELEGRAPH TO DAILY ADVERTISER.} 

The arrival of the British Steamer Africa, at New York, with the 
most welcome news of the safety of the steamer " Atlantic," so long out 
of time, was announced here, by telegraph, yesterday morning. We 
have the following despatch from our correspondent at New York : — 

and then follows a detailed account of the accident. 

The intelligence was, indeed, most welcome to the public, 
and relieved the tension of anxiety. The news was fourteen 
days later than anything yet received from the other side of 
the ocean. To the pi-esent generation, accustomed to get 
news from the four quarters of the globe within a few hours 
of its occurrence, such sluggish delay seems unaccountable. 
It bears out the old proverb that no news is good news. Mr. 
Lawrence's family in London heard of the arrival of the 
steamship at Cork on its return after the accident before they 
were aware of any delay in the passage across the water or 
of any mishap to the vessel. 

For a while after Mr. Lawrence's return home from this 
eventful voyage, he was connected with the commission house 
(A. & A. Lawrence & Co.) of his father ; and later he be- 
came a member of the firm of James W. Paige & Co., another 
large commission house in Boston. For about ten years he 
was actively engaged in mercantile affairs ; and during this 
period in different years he attended three courses of lec- 
tures at the Harvard Law School, where he took the degree 
of LL.B. in 1863 and was admitted to the bar. At this time 
he retired from business, but he never engaged in the active 
practice of his profession. 

Mr. Lawrence was a man of fine literary tastes, and was 
familiar with the best English authors. He had a large 
library, selected with great care, and he spent much time 
with his books. His leisure now gave him the long desired 
opportunity to lead a life of elegant ease and to cultivate the 
charms that come from literature. While enjoying this state 
of affairs,, his relations to the community and to society in 
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general drew him into a close connection with various chari- 
table institutions and other bodies which took up much of 
his time. At the date of his death he was president of the 
Pacific Mills and of the Essex Company at Lawrence, a trus- 
tee of the Massachusetts General Hospital and of the Boston 
Dispensary. At one time he was actuary of the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Life Insurance Company, and also president of 
the Humane Society of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
He was a busy man through life, and when not engaged in 
his own private affairs, he was sure to be occupied in some 
work useful to the public. 

In the summer of 1876 Mr. Lawrence printed for private 
circulation a book entitled "Journal of a Tour to Niagara 
Falls in the Year 1805 " (pp. 121), kept by his grandfather 
Timothy Bigelow. It is an interesting volume, and contains 
as an introduction a memoir of Mr. Bigelow, who was a distin- 
guished lawyer then living in Groton. The Journal tells 
how he set out from Boston, on July 8, 1805, with four 
companions, and travelled through the interior of the State of 
New York, then almost a wilderness, but now teeming with 
thrifty towns and cities. The party returned to Groton by 
the way of Montreal, having been absent just six weeks, and 
having travelled 1355 miles during the trip. In the spring of 
1880 Mr. Lawrence edited another journal kept by his grand- 
father Bigelow, entitled " Diary of a Visit to Newport, New 
York, and Philadelphia during the Summer of 1815 " (pp. 29). 
It is neither so full nor so interesting as the other journal, but 
it shows many contrasts between the mode of travelling in 
vogue at that period and the present time. 

In the spring of 1869 Mr. Lawrence compiled a memorial 
volume to an elder brother. Colonel T. Bigelow Lawrence, 
United States Consul General at Florence, who died in 
Washington on March 21, 1869. It is made up of tributes 
from various sources, including a set of resolutions passed 
in Washington, on March 24, 1869, by the Massachusetts 
Delegation in Congress, of which Senator Sumner was the 
Chairman. The titlepage bears only these words : " T. Bigelow 
Lawrence. Printed for Private Distribution " (pp. 43). 

In early life Mr. Lawrence was associated with the Whig 
party, but he joined the Republican party at its formation, 
and during the canvass of 1856 he was active in the support 
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of General Fremont for president. At this election he was a 
member of the Republican Ward and City Committee of Bos- 
ton. While never a strong partisan in his political views, he 
ever kept up a keen interest in public questions and always 
remained an adherent to his party. He never held political 
oflBce, though he was often asked to stand for an election. At 
one time he was mentioned very prominently for the Collec- 
torship of Boston ; and the " Boston Daily Advertiser," De- 
cember 12, 1889, prints on its first page a list of names 
appended to a petition sent to the President for his appoint- 
ment as Collector of the Port. It is signed by a complete list 
of the wool trade, the dry-goods commission houses, many of 
the largest mills and the wholesale jewelry trade. Among 
the signers nearly every insurance firm in town is represented, 
and the names of many of the bank presidents appear. The 
petition is a remarkable testimonial to the high character of 
Mr. Lawrence in the community and to his personal worth 
as a man. 

Mr. Lawrence was married, on April 12, 1853, to Harriette 
White Paige, only daughter of James William and Har- 
riette Story (White) Paige, of Boston. Her mother was a 
kinswoman of Chief-Justice Joseph Story and of Daniel Web- 
ster's first wife. By this union there were numerous children 
and grandchildren, as follows : 

Abbott, born January 16, 1854, a graduate of Harvard College in 
1875, and died March 15, 1882, at Nassau, New Providence, Bahama 
Islands, where he had gone for the benefit of his health. 

Rosamond, born May 17, 1856, married, January 13, 1881, Francis 
Peabody, second son of Samuel Endicott and Marianne Cabot (Lee) 
Peabody ; and they have three daughters, of whom the eldest was mar- 
ried to Benjamin Nason Hamlin on June 12, 1907, — and to this couple 
there is now a son. 

William Paige, born August 15, 1858, and died February 9, 1898. 

John, born April 27, 1861, married, June 16, 1887, Martha Endicott 
Peabody, an only sister of his brother-in-law; and they have four 
daughters. 

Robert Ashton, born November 4, 1865, married, October 11, 
1893, Caroline Ella, daughter of the Rev. Eurotas Parmele and Anna 
(Cleveland) Hastings, and niece of ex-President Cleveland ; and they 
had one sou who lived only a short time. Ashton's death took place as 
the result of a railroad accident, September 21, 1905. 
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Harriette Stort, born June 10, 1867, married, March 8, 1893 
B«ginald Foster, fourth son of Dwight and Henrietta Perkins (Baldwin) 
Foster ; and they have had three sons and two daughters, of whom one 
of the latter is now dead. 

Mr. Lawrence was chosen a member of the Historical So- 
ciety on December 12, 1878 ; and for three years (1884-1887) 
he served in the Council. His death took place on July 6, 
1898, at Nahant, where for many years he had had a summer 
residence. He was well known to the townsfolk on the penin- 
sula, and among them he had many warm friends. His home 
in Boston was at No. 5 Commonwealth Avenue, where in 
connection with his brother-in-law, Mr. Benjamin S. Rotch 
(H. C. 1838), he had built, in 1861, a large double house, near 
Arlington Street, which was among the earliest dwellings 
erected on the Avenue. As showing Mr. Lawrence's interest 
in the objects of the Society, it should be added that he left 
by will the sum of three thousand dollars, of which the income 
is to go toward publishing the Proceedings and Collections. 
In the annual report of the Treasurer this amount appears 
under the heading of the Lawrence Fund. The cost of printing 
Volume XVII. of the Proceedings, second series, was charged 
to that fund. The photograph, from which the engraved 
plate was made that accompanies this memoir, was taken in 
the year 1888. 

Mr. Lawrence was a Life Member of the New-England 
Historic Genealogical Society. 



